





Above: America's national game is now 
very popular in Japan. Babe Ruth and 
other big leaguers have played there. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
OF JAPAN 


I you visited Japan, you would find 

things much more familiar to you than 
you would find them in China. This is be- 
cause Japan has taken on so many more 
“western” customs. Japan has also become 
industrialized. This means that Japan has 
built factories and mills, so that she can 
manufacture her own goods. Along with 
this industrialization, Japan has built more 
schools, and has made a law requiring ev- 
ery boy and girl to go to school until the 
age of 14. After that, they can continue in 
a junior high (which they call a "middle 
school"), or get a job in a factory or office. 





RIGHT: "Middle school” girls dressed for 
the festival and dance that takes place 
each year at the time of the rice planting. 


LEFT: Kite flying is a universal sport. In 
Japan, boys like their kites illustrated. 


BELOW: This young fellow is learning the trade of glass-making. Here we see him 
turning a lamp chimney at the end of his blow-tube. Though Japan has introduced 
much modern machinery, there is still a great deal of work done by hand 
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Black Star 

An important part of the training 

of every girl is practice in the ar- 
ranging and placing of flowers. 
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IPPON is Japan’s name for her- 
N self. It means “Land of the 
Rising Sun.’ 

The Japanese have a legend to ex- 
plain the name. Long years ago the 
story goes, the Sun Goddess (Ama- 
terasu Omikami) sent her grandson 
to rule Japan. She gave him three 
gifts to take with him—a sword, a 
mirror, and a jewel. These three gifts 
are still considered the emblems of 
imperial power. They are kept in the 
oldest temple of Japan, where Ama- 
terasu is worshipped. Today’s Em- 
peror Hirochito is supposed to be a 
descendant of her grandson. 


What is it like, this land of the 
rising sun? Look at the map in your 
geography book, and you will see 
that Japan herself is a crescent- 
shaped group of islands. The four 
largest are called Honshu, Shikoku, 
Kyushu, and Hokkaido. 


The islands of Nippon are ex- 
tremely beautiful. Mountains, swift 
streams, and forests help make them 
so. But the very things which make 
Japan beautiful also make life hard 
for the Japanese people. Almost none 
of the streams are navigable, and 
the mountains make transportation 
difficult. Because of the mountains 
and forests, only 15% of the land of 
Japan is suitable for cultivation. 
Then, too, many of the mountains 
are active volcanoes, and cause fre- 
quent earthquakes. 


Country of Contrasts 


Modern Japan is a strange com- 
bination of the old and the new, of 
the East and the West. On the streets 
of Tokyo (Japan’s capital city) to- 
day, you may see women in bright 
colored kimonos and wooden clogs, 
and men in drab Western business 
clothes. You may ride from one part 
of the city to another in a jinrikisha 
run by man-power, or in a street 
car run by electricity. You may visit 
a small workshop where men are 
weaving cloth by hand, or you may 
visit a textile factory where girls 
use machines to manufacture cloth. 

To understand modern Japan, we 
must know something about her past. 
Early histories of Japan show that 
her people carried on trade with the 
people of China and Corea for many 
hundreds of years. They were strong- 
ly influenced by the ways and ideas 
of the Chinese people. 

In the sixteenth century, the first 
Europeans reached Japan. Some of 
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Japanese soldiers in China salute the rising sun, symbol of their empire. 


them were traders, others were 
Christian missionaries. For a num- 
ber of years they were encouraged 
to carry on both trade and mission- 
ary work. Then at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century the govern- 
ment of Japan changed its policy. 
Almost all foreigners were banned. 
Only a few Dutch and Chinese were 
allowed to carry on trade, and at 
only one Japanese port—Nagaski. 
All Japanese were forbidden to visit 
foreign countries — even nearby 
China. 
Perry's Visit 

Japan became a hermit country. 
She remained cut off from the rest 
of the world for nearly 250 years. 
Then in 1853 Commodore Perry 
came to Japan with a squadron of 
U. S. warships. He carried a letter 
from President Fillmore to the Em- 
peror of Japan. The letter demanded 
that Japan open her doors to Western 
trade, or risk losing her independ- 
ence. The rulers of Japan saw that 
it was useless to resist the Western 
powers. When Commodore Perry 
came back for an answer the follow- 
ing year, Japan opened her doors to 
the rest of the world once more. 

In the years since Commodore 
Perry's visit, Japan has been flooded 
with new ideas of all kinds. She has 


adopted many Western methods— 
in science, in industry, in education. 
Yet she has kept many of her old 
customs, her form of government, 
and her way of thinking that what- 
ever the Emperor approves must be 
right. 

In the years since Japan stopped 
being a hermit, she has spread her 
empire over a great deal of territory. 
Japan today includes some 4000 
islands, the peninsula of Corea 
(called Chosen), Manchukuo, and 
China’s five northern provinces. 

Now soldiers are carrying the flag 
of Nippon further into China. 


What Japan Wants 


What does Japan want in China? 
Japan’s modern industries require 
raw materials. Japan’s growing pop- 
ulation requires food. Japan’s lead- 
ers today believe that they can find 
what they need in China. China has 
the necessary raw materials—coal, 
iron, oil—and also rich farm lands 
for growing cotton and other prod- 
ucts. The rulers of Japan want to 
force China to provide Japan with 
raw materials. Japan also wants 
China to buy the manufactured prod- 
ucts from Japan. Japan would like to 
drive out the United States and all 
the European countries that have 
special trading privileges in China. 
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4 Man Power Still 


N METHODS of transportation, as 
in everything else, .’apan is a mix- 
ture of the old and the new. On the 
ame city streets where electric street- 
ars and the latest streamlined auto- 
mobiles move to the tune of the traf- 
fic policeman’s whistle, jinrikishas roll 
along, drawn by Japanese coolies. 
“Almost everywhere in the East, 
human muscle is the most important 
factor in transportation,” said Dr. 
Victor Heiser in his fascinating story 
of his adventures in 45 countries, told 
in his book, An American Doctor’s 
t Odyssey (W. W. Norton & Co.) 





‘7 The pictures on this page show sev- 
4 eral novel ways of getting from one 
j place to another in Japan. Though 
i these pictures are shown here as a 
| novelty, they bring out a point which 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW jf 


in Common Use 


must be kept in mind when we talk 
about changing conditions in Japan: 
that there is still a great deal of work 
done by man-power in Japan which, 
in the United States, is done by 
machine. 

Do not think of the Japanese as 
people making great use of automo- 
biles, as we do in our country. In big 
Japanese cities, there are many auto- 
mobiles, but they belong to the com- 
paratively few merchants and other 
well-to-do people. The great mass of 
Japanese people of the middle and 
lower classes use streetcars within the 
cities. And, for short trips, in the 
suburbs and in the country, many use 
bicycles. The average family in Japan 
doesn’t earn enough money to own an 
automobile. 
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Canadian Pacific Steamships 


What is this we see in the photograph 
above? A man-powered streetcar! This 
quaint means of transportation con- 
nects two small Japanese villages, and 
makes several in-between stops over a 
4-mile route. The seating capacity 
seems to be not much greater than the 
“pushing capacity.” 

a 


The photograph on the left may sug- 
gest just the thing you bicyclists have 
been looking for! The “rear car” bike 
is popular in Japan, not only for taking 
the kiddies sight-seeing, but for moving 
small household goods. 


The photograph below shows how 
the wife of a wealthy merchant gets 
across a river when no other means 
are at hand. This is a variation of the 
sedan-chair method of travel, common 
in many parts of the Orient. Note the 
cloth on the passenger’s head, to pro- 
tect her coiffure from wind and dirt. 
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Natori from Black Star 
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A DAY WITH JAPANESE FRIENDS 
We Visit the Yada Family, Who Live Near Tokyo 


“4 HE children sing in far Japan,” 
says the well-known verse (by 
Robert Louis Stevenson). 

What else do Japanese boys and 
girls do besides singing and dressing 
up in bright colored kimonos (like 
the ones on the front cover)? 

Last week we visited the Chang 
family in China. 

This week let’s visit the Yada fam- 
ily in Japan. 

Mr. Yada is a businessman. He is 
middle class, and is neither rich nor 
poor. His children have a better 
chance to go to higher schools than 
many children of poor Japanese fam- 
ilies. (All Japanese children between 
the ages of 6 and 14 are required by 
law to go to elementary school. Only 
a small percentage go on to middle 
and high. schools. ) 

The Yadas’ oldest son, Taro, is 13, 
His brother Jiro is 9. Their sister 
Hanako is 11. (The name Taro means 
oldest son, Jiro means second son, and 
Hanako means flower. These are all 
favorite Japanese names.) 

The Yada family live in a suburb 
of the great city of Tokyo. Their 
house is square and wooden, and two 
stories high. It has a lead-tile roof, 
but no chimney. 

Early in the morning the family is 
awakened by a loud rattling and 
banging downstairs. This is made by 
the servant opening the wooden shut- 
ters of the living room. Every morn- 
ing she pushes the rain shutters 
(amado) into a cupboard at one end 
of the room, and leaves the whole 
front of the house open to the garden. 
The shutters make a great noise as 
they roll along their grooves. The 
noise can easily be heard in all parts 
of the house, because the rooms are 
separated from each other only by 
paper screens (fusuma). These 
screens run in grooves set in the 
ceiling and floor. By taking out the 
screens several rooms can be turned 
into one large one. 


Hanako and her Grandmother 
sleep in one bedroom. Their beds are 
mats placed directly on the floor. At 

“the head of each bed is a tiny hard 
pillow stuffed with buckwheat. As 
covers they have soft comforts. 


As soon as she is awake, Hanako 
looks over to see whether her Grand- 
mother is awake. Grandmother is the 
most respected member of the family. 
Even Mr. Yada does what she says. 
When Hanako sees that her Grand- 
mother’s eyes are open, she says 
*“Ohayo, Honorable Grandmother.” 
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floor is a place for glowing charcoal. 


This is her way of saying “Good 
morning.” 

“Ohayo,” Grandmother answers. 
She gets up and slides back the screen 
between her bedroom and that of tne 
boys. They jump up in their kimonos, 
bow together, and say “Ohayo, Hon- 
orable Grandmother.” 

As soon as Grandmother slides her 
screen shut, the screen on the other 
side of the boys’ bedroom opens, and 
Father looks in. The boys bow again, 
and say “Ohayo, Honorable Father.” 

“Ohayo, my sons,” answers Father. 
He comes into their room and slides 
back the screen into the hall. The 
boys follow him in single file down- 
stairs to the bathroom. Here in one 
corner stands a big white wooden tub. 
Along one side of the room is a low 
shelf with small wooden tubs, one 
for each member of the family. The 
servant has filled these with warm 
water. Father and the boys wash, 
brush their teeth, and go back up- 
stairs to dress. 

Now Grandmother, Mother, and 


Hanako go to the bathroom, wash, 
. 





Black Star 
The Yada family's living room is very much like this one. In the center of the 


is heats the teakettle and also the room. 


and come back to their rooms to 
dress. 

Hanako takes off her night kimono, 
folds it and puts it into the closet. 
Because she goes to school, her day 
clothes are very much like American 
clothes. She wears a white middy 
blouse and blue pleated skirt. All the 
girls in her school wear the same 
things. 

Taro and Jiro also wear school uni- 
forms—dark blue coats and short 
trousers. 

Downstairs a gong sounds to say 
that breakfast is ready. Again the 
family goes down in single file, Fa- 
ther first and Hanako last. In the 
dining room is a low bare table with 
six cushions around it—one for each 
person. The servant brings in the 
breakfast trays. On each is a bowl 
of bean-curd soup, a bow] of rice, and 
a dish of pickled turnip. 

There is one extra tray with a bowl 
of rice and a cup of water. Father 
takes this to a little alcove in the wall. 
Here on a shelf stands a miniature 
carved metal temple, or shrine. In- 
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Here is the new Tokyo railroad station 
which our friends use every day. Note 
the different kinds of clothes people are 
wearing—style of East and West. 


side it are tablets with the names of 
the family’s honored ancestors. The 
family worships before this shrine 
every morning. Father, Mother, 
Grandmother, and all three children 
clap their hands three times and bow 
to the shrine. Then Father places 
the rice and water on the shelf as 
refreshment for the souls of the 
ancestors. 

Now Father goes back to the table, 
kneels on his cushion, and sits back 
on his heels. All the others follow his 
example. The children show how 
much they like their soup by making 
a suckiig sound as they drink it. In 
Japan this is considered good man- 
ners. They eat their rice and pickled 
turnips with chopsticks. With their 
breakfast they have tea. 


Shoes Off 


During breakfast Hanako says, 
“Honorable Mother, my teacher has 
expressed a desire to visit us.” 

And Mother answers, “Tell your 
honorable teacher that we shall be 
glad to welcome her in our unworthy 
home this afternoon.” 

After breakfast the servant re- 
moves the screen between the dining- 
room and living room, and makes one 
big room of the downstairs. The walls 
of the room are of cream-colored 
plaster. The floor is covered with fine 
straw mats about two inches thick, 
and measuring six feet by three feet. 
When a Japanese boy or girl wants 
to tell some one the size of any room 
in his house, he says, “It is four mats 
big” (or three or five). 

Japanese would never walk on 
these mats in their shoes. They slip 
them off at the “shoe-off place” near 
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respectful for boys and girls to walk 
beside their fathers. 

The railroad station is crowded 
with people going from the suburbs 
to the city. Our friends walk through 
several cars of their train before 
they find seats. Most of the men in 
the train going to the city wear 
Western clothes, but most of the wo- 
men wear kimonos. None of the wo- 
men or girls wear hats, but most of 
them have their hair arranged in 
puffs and rolls with tiny fans and 
pins for decorations. Every Japanese 
woman, even the poorest, tries to 
have her hair dressed once a week 
by an experienced hairdresser. 

Some of the schoolgirls wear ki- 
monos too, but over them they wear 
full pleated skirts. They wear these 
extra skirts, because it is bad man- 
ners to take long steps in a kimono, 
and in school they often need to take 


Japanese Government Railways 


This is the courtyard of Hanako's school, during the noon recess. The school 
is a new one built of steel and concrete. The two men are probably teachers. 


the door, and walk on the mats in 
their stocking feet. 

Taro, Jiro, and Hanako roll up 
their bed mats and put them away 
after breakfast. When they come 
downstairs again, Mother has a lunch 
box ready for each one. Each box 
contains rice, dried fish and pickled 
turnips. The school provides tea for 
all of them, 

They go to school in the city, and 
have to take a train to get there. Their 
Father also works in the city, and 
takes the same train. He too wears 
Western clothes to his office. They 
say goodby to Mother and Grand- 
mother. Father leads the way into 
the front yard and out of the gate to 
the street. Taro, Jiro, and Hanako 
keep a few steps behind him, be- 
cause in Japan it is not considered 





long steps. Imagine being confined 
to short steps all the time! 

At last the train reaches the station 
of Tokyo. Father says, “Goodby chil- 
dren. Study well and obey your 
teachers.” 

“Yes, Honorable Father,’ answer 
the children, drawing in their breaths 
with a polite hissing sound. Then they 
bow together to their Father and 
start off to school through the 
crowded noisy streets of the city. 

Taro, Jiro, and Hanako each go to 
a separate school. Taro is in the first 
year of the boys’ middle school (like 
a high school in America). Jiro is in 
the fourth grade of the boys’ elemen- 
tary school. Hanako is in the sixth 
grade of the girls’ elementary school. 

Taro had to pass hard examinations 
in order to get into the middle school, 
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He had to know how to read and 
write about 2000 Chinese characters, 
which are what the Japanese use in 
writing. (See page 15 of last week’s 
Junior Scholastic). He had to know 
arithmetic, geography, and Japanese 
history, and also some science. Now 
he is studying more. of the things he 
had begun to learn in elementary 
school. Also he is studying English. 
His school is a large concrete build- 
ing. 

Jiro’s school is also a large concrete 
building. All around it are play- 
grounds. The playground in front is 
crowded with boys when Jiro ar- 
rives. They are talking and laughing 
and playing games. When the bell 
rings for school to begin, the boys 
form in lines and march to their 
classrooms. Whenever the boys pass 
a teacher in the hall, the whole line 
stops, and each boy takes off his cap 
and bows. Because the floors are 
wooden, the boys don’t have to take 
off their shoes. 

Jiro and his classmates sit at their 
desks and wait for their teacher to 
come in. When he does, they all stand 
up, bow low, and say together “Oha- 
yo, Honorable Master.”’ The teacher 
bows too, and answers, “Ohayo.” 

The teacher goes to his desk at the 
front of the room. This is the signal 
for all the boys to sit down. 

Jiro’s class studies the Japanese 
language, arithmetic, drawing, mor- 
als, nature study, music, and gym- 
nastics. In her school Hanako studies 
most of the things that Jiro studies in 
his. Also she has special subjects. 


| 


These are sewing, cooking, music, 
painting, and good manners. 

Jiro and Hanako come home at 
about three in the afternoon. They 
take off their school clothes and put 
on kimonos and wooden sandals. 
Then they play games with the other 
boys and girls of the neighborhood. 

Hanako and her friends are play- 
ing with battledores and shuttle- 
cocks. The backs of their wooden 
battledores are decorated with pic- 
tures of favorite stage and screen 


A Japanese lady has dinner. In the alcove back of her are a beautiful scroll and 
vase of flowers. Every Japanese girl learns how to arrange these in the best way. 


Japanese Government Railways 





Black Star 
Japanese girls in an elementary school learn about the parts of the human body. 
The little girl in the front row couldn't resist turning to look at the cameraman. 


stars. Some of the boys are flying 
kites. Other are juggling little bags 
of rice, or playing baseball. 

While Hanako is playing on the 
street, Jiro has been watching his 
pet cricket, which hangs in a cage on 
the front porch of his house. He 
comes out to remind Hanako that her 
teacher is coming, and that her 
mother wants her to pour ceremonial 
tea for the honorable quest. Hanako 
rushes in to put on her best kimono. 
Grandmother helps tie her obi (sash) 
in a butterfly bow. 

In a few minutes the teacher ar- 
rives. The servant meets her at the 
door, takes her shoes and outer coat. 
Then the visitor is shown into the 
sitting room. Here there is only a 
small lacquer table and a pile of 
fiat cushions. 


Like A Game 


In a few minutes Mrs. Yada, 
Grandmother, and Hanako come in 
to greet the guest. All four bow low. 
They sit down on the cushions which 
the servant has arranged about the 
table. 

Mrs. Yada praises everything be- 
longing to the visitor, and says that 
all her own things are worthless. She 
says the servant is clumsy, and that 
Hanako is stupid. It is the Japanese 
custom to speak slightingly of one’s 
own family and possessions. The 
teacher in her turn would be thought 
impolite if she did not praise every- 
thing about Mrs. Yada. The conver- 
sation is something like a game. The 
players on each side say bad things 
about themselves and good things 
about the other side. Try it some 
time. 

Turn to page 15 
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Emperor Hirohito, astride a white horse, on one of his rare public appearances. 


SON OF HEAVEN 


The Emperor of Japan Is Not the Country’s Active Leader 


ADIANT Peace! 
This is the name given to 


the reign of Emperor Hirohito 
of Japan, when he ascended the 
throne in 1926 as the 124th in the 
unbroken line of Japanese emperors. 

The Emperor of Japan is regarded 
by his people as more than an em- 
peror or king. He is god-emperor. 
His title is The Son of Heaven. 

As such, he can do no wrong. (In 
the eyes of the faithful Japanese.) 

If he blesses the war Japan is wag- 
ing in China, the war becomes one of 
right and justice. (In the eyes of all 
faithful Japanese.) 

The Emperor (called “The Mi- 
kado” by foreigners, and by Gilbert 
& Sullivan, who wrote a justly fa- 
mous musical-comedy about him 
many years ago) has given his bless- 
ing to this war in China. That is the 
reason why many Japanese people 

-who do not want to kill Chinese 
any more than you do—have patri- 
otically supported the war. 


Obeys the Military 


The Emperor of Japan—as much 
as the Japanese like to think of him 
as a god—is merely acting as the 
Japanese army and navy chiefs tell 
him to act. Unlike a god, he is very 
much like a puppet when it comes 
to deciding important questions af- 
fecting his people 

For many, many years down 
through Japan’s history, the Em- 
peror has been only a figurehead, set 
apart from the real problems of the 
country. 

No criticism of him is permitted. 
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And on those rare occasions when 
he appears in public, the people must 
not look at him. As he passes, they 
bow low, in deference due to a man 
of godly descent. 

This is what the Japanese believe. 
It is part of their age-old creed. 

It is hard for Western people, and 
particularly Americans, to appreci- 
ate the Japanese point of view. 


lf He Loves Peace— 


An American would say: “If the 
Emperor loves peace, why doesn’t 
he come out and say so, and order 
the Japanese bombers to cease de- 
stroying Chinese people and prop- 
erty?” 

The answer to this is easy. We 
have suggested what it is by saying 
that the Emperor has no real power, 
Even if he wanted to oppose the war, 
he couldn’t be heard. His ministers 
(chiefs of the army, navy and other 
departments of government) would 
not permit him to speak out in op- 
position to their viewpoint. 

Anyhow, when a country is at war, 
not even the lowest people—let alone 
the highest—dare speak out against 
the war. It is considered very un- 
patriotic to do so. And anyone who 
dared, would promptly be clapped in 
jail. 

For hundreds of years, the em- 
perors of Japan have been at the 
mercy of the “warrior class.” Today 
we call this class in Japan “the mili- 
tary.” They are the ministers of 
army and navy and their high-rank- 
ing assistants. 

Some day perhaps, the military 





will not be so all-powerful in Japan. 
There are a great many Japanese 
people who would rather have the 
government run by less war-like 
officials. 

Though Japan (since 1889) has 
had a congress (called the Diet), 
consisting of two houses something 
like our own American Congress, 
the law is so fixed that the ministers 
of army and navy cannot be replaced 
by anyone lower in rank. And their 
rank is the highest in the govern- 
ment. 

With so much power in the hands 
of the military, everybody in the 
army and navy—down to the soldiers 
and sailors—are looked upon with 
special respect and esteem. 

Among the Japanese people there 
are many who want to rid the coun- 
try of the power of the military. 
Even in the Diet, there are members 
who have demanded a change in the 
power. In 1931, the Premier himself 
tried to break the power of the mili- 
tary, by introducing laws in the Diet. 


Only Made Them Worse 


But this only angered the war- 
lords so much that they immediately 
ordered the Japanese army to invade 
Manchuria and conquer it for Japan. 
Now the Japanese call it Manchukuo, 

Just a little more than a year ago, 
the newly-elected Diet was strongly 
in favor of a peace program. They 
were chosen by the people because 
they were opposed to war. But again 
the military defied the wishes of the 
people, and then hastened to start 
the conquest of China proper. 
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BENKEI, THE 


ENKEI the Strong was born in 
a tiny village called@ Funada 
which was perched beside a 
muddy stream. The little place was 
near the ocean where on windy days 
the child, Benkei, could hear the 
surf break on great rocks, but so 
closed in by hills was Funada that 
one could see nothing of the waves. 
It was only when the salt tang drifted 
over the hills that villagers would 
sniff and say, ““The sea comes close 
today.” 

No one in the village was very 
wealthy, but Benkei’s mother and 
grandfather had less than most. 
Benkei, who had never seen his fa- 
ther, had lived among the rice fields 
on the edge of the hamlet with his 
little hard-worked mother and his 
old grandfather ever since he could 
remember. Their small hut was made 
of thin wood and paper and their 
food was seldom more than a little 
rice and wine, with sometimes a 
bowl of barley. And Benkei from 
babyhood had the most enormous 
appetite that man had ever heard of; 
he was so large that he had need for 
more food than his mother and 
grandfather could get for him. 

It was whispered in the village 
that the boy, son of O’Haya, a peasant 
woman, was extraordinary. It was 
said that he was born with a full set 
of teeth, and that from his birth he 
could run like the wind. And more- 
over they said that the boy had the 
strength of many men in his growing 
body. He measured eight feet tall 
when he reached his full growth, and 
he was so strong that nobody dared 
cross his wishes. So Benkei grew up 
wild and carefree without much con- 
sideration for anybody. He ate and 
he ate till his little mother and old 
grandfather had nothing left for 
themselves, and still he called for 
more. 

In all of the village festivals, when 
strength of arm and endurance were 
necessary to run the races or to get 
the magic piece of wood thrown into 
the crowd by priests on certain sa- 
cred days, Benkei always won. Then 
he boasted, and no man or boy was 
strong enough to challenge him to a 
fight. So Benkei grew. 

Now Benkei’s grandfather was a 





*This story is one of the chapters in 
the book. Prince Bantam, by May Me- 
Neer and Lynd Ward. In the book, the 
chapter bears the title “Big Boy, Big 
Belly.” It is reprinted here by permission 
of The Macmillan Company, publishers, 
New York. $2. 
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blacksmith, a venerable old man and 
an expert with anvil and hammer, 
but his strength was beginning to 
fail so that he could no longer do the 
heavy work. Benkei’s mother was 
small but she had to take in washing 
as well as do her usual work in the 
household to feed this monstrous 
boy, who because of his strength did 
just as he pleased. 

The old man and his daughter, 
after a consultation, decided that 
something must be done about Ben- 
kei; he could not go on doing no work 
and eating them out of house and 
home, as well as spending all of his 
time wandering through the moun- 
tains and playing games with the 
richer boys in the village who had no 
pressing reason to work hard. 

“Well,” said the old man, “I will 


make him use his immense strength 
to some purpose in the iron shop. I 
am getting old, soon I will join my 
ancestors, and your boy should know 
a trade that will keep him out of 
mischief and at the same time sup- 
port you. I will most certainly put 
him to work in the shop.” 

So Benkei was called before his 
grandfather and told to go to work 
as helper in the little shop near their 
hut. Now Benkei had no desire to 
work and had no idea of working but 
he could not contradict or disobey his 
honorable parent. That is something 
no child of Japan ever does; so Ben- 
kei agreed but said little and set him- 
self to thinking how he could man- 
age to get out of this work and go 
back to his friends. 

“Huh,” declared the giant boy, 








“| want you to keep your promise . . . or | will drop this piece of mountain . . . 
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“I get all the dirty work, it seems.” 
The day came, Benkei was placed 
before the heavy iron anvil and 
given the largest hammer in the shop. 
This was old and covered finger-deep 
with dust, for no man since the youth 
of the old blacksmith had been able 
to lift so enormous a tool. Benkei 
grasped the handle and easily lifted 
*he hammer into the air. 

“Put it down,” 
shouted the old man. 
“You cannot hold that 
hammer there until I 
am ready. It will be 
some time yet before 
1 get this iron hot for 
the anvil.” 

But Benkei said 
nothing: he only stood 
there, his head almost 
touching the roof, 
with the immense 
hammer poised in the 
air. 

P-AGs. rheat.°* 
thought the grandfa- 
ther, “I will keep him 
there a long time un- 
til he has to lower that hammer. It 
will bring his strong pride down 
with it.” 

But the old man waited and wait- 
ed, and still Benkei stood, hammer 
poised, with never a muscle moving. 
The boy, it seemed, could easily wait 
forever, so with a sigh the blacksmith 
laid the piece of iron red-hot on the 
anvil. 

“Are you ready?” roared Benkei. 

“Yes, but not too hard,” answered 
his grandfather. 

“Ya-a-a!”"’ said the boy, and down 
came the hammer with a mighty 
blow that drove the big anvil 
straight into the earth until the very 
top could scarcely be seen, and, to 
tell the truth, the blow almost took 
the old man down also. 

Benkei picked up his grandfather 
and grinned, saying nothing, but not 
so the old man, who was frothing 
with rage. He jumped and he cavort- 
ed in his anger. 

“Fool! Dog!” he shouted. “Why 
have you done that? Such a fine an- 
vil — given me by my father and 
older than that—and you lose it. You 
fool! You fool, you senseless fool!” 

Benkei bowed respectfully. 

“Get out of my shop and never 
come into it again!” 

Benkei answered: 

“Most honorable grandfather, I 
can only do as you command.” 

But as he was striding out of the 
hut the old man recovered and 
called to him shrilly: 

“At least bring some firewood, 
which your mother has to get every 
day. Make yourself a little useful, 
anyway.” 

Benkei bowed; his grin spread 
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“Are you ready?" 
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widely, then he set out with long 
strides for a near-by mountain slope. 

It took ten strong men all day to 
draw the big arvil from the earth of 
the blacksmith shop. Late in the 
afternoon, just as they succeeded in 
putting it back in place, they heard a 
mighty tramp, tramp, and a strange 
rustling. They ran out to look as 
Benkei, staggering a little, threw 
down between the 
house and the shop a 
full-sized pine tree 
which he had uproot- 
ed and placed over 
his shoulder and 
brought home. It 
blocked the entire 
pathway, preventing 
the villagers from re- 
turning to their 
houses. They shouted 
and yelled at him but 
the boy listened as if 
to a group of monkeys 
chattering. 

The old grandfa- 
ther, who had at first 
been speechless, 
shook his fist in Benkei’s face and 
yelled: 

“Fool, fool, why did you do this?” 

Benkei looked grieved as he bowed 
low and answered: 

“Most honorable grandfather, you 
asked me to bring firewood. Well, 
here it is. And the little mother will 
not have to go for more soon.” 

“Well, chop it up,” said the black- 
smith sourly. So 
Benkei chopped 
lustily until chips 
flew in all direc- 
tions in a-storm of 
wood. But from 
that day his moth- 
er and his grand- 
father gave him up 
as hopeless and 
Benkei ate much 
and worked not at 
all. 

When Benkei 
was fifteen years 
old he had reached 
his full growth, 
eight feet in height, 
and the tiny house 
would no longer 
hold him. Neither 
could he get enough to eat, and Ben- 
kei did like to eat. : 

So the boy giant bethought him- 
self of a certain temple to the Gods 
which was in a strange location not 
far from the village. This temple had 
been built on a ledge on the moun- 
tainside and it had a sheer cliff 
straight down before the grounds to 
the valley, with a high, steep bluff 
rising a thousand feet behind it. The 
temple buildings were scattered 
along this ledge, but a sideless pa- 


roared Benkei. 
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goda which housed an immense 


bronze bell was placed farther back, 
slightly up the slope. 

Now as Benkei had heard, there 
was an enormous boulder perched 
at the top of this bluff, and a storm 
had recently loosened the earth 
around it until the rock threatened 
to drop at any high wind and crush 
the temple with all its surrounding 
buildings. The priests prayed nightly 
for deliverance from such a fate. 

Benkei went there and when he 
arrived he found a group of priests 
talking before the temple gate. He 
approached and said: 

“Would you like to have that boul- 
der moved to a more convenient lo- 
cation?” 

The priests burst out laughing and 
answered: 

“Yes, do you think you can do this 
for us?” 

Derisively added one shaven- 
headed fellow: 

“What do you charge for that 
task?” 

The monks laughed loud at the wit 
of their brother and called: 

“Yes, move it for us, we want to 
see you do it.” 

“If I move it for you will you 
promise to feed me all I can hold for 
as long as I want to eat here?” 

“Yes yes, yes. Just move it for us 
and we will feed you forever.” 

They shrieked with glee at the 
thought of this lad, even though he 
was extra large, moving a rock 
which weighed a 
thousand pounds 
at least. This was a 
good joke. 

“Very well,” an- 
swered Benkei. “I 
get all the dirty 
work to do.” 

Then he climbed 
up the cliff and 
looked at the stone, 
noticing on his way 
up the heavy bell 
near by. The giant 
measured the stone 
with his eye as the 
priests looked on 
amused, then he 
grasped the end of 
the bell rope and, 
lifting the stone, he 
tied it securely around. Benkei 
hoisted the boulder up until he had 
it on his back. 

But the priests were shaking their 
bald heads in dismay and muttering 
to themselves, for it was certain they 
could not feed this creature indefi- 
nitely. So they had a conference 
which resulted in a shout to Benkei: 

“Put the stone down! It is not so 
heavy as we thought. We take our 
promise back.” 

Turn to page 14 
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Junior Scholastic Recommends the New Movie 


IN OLD CHICAGO 


RS. O’LEARY’S cow is a fa- 
M mous cow. She (the cow) is 
supposed to have kicked 
over a lantern and set the city of 
Chicago on fire. Many different sto- 
ries have been told about the starting 
of the great fire in Chicago in 1871, 
and most of them blame Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow. But there are no facts 
to prove them. 

It is true that Chicago burned. It 
is also true that there was a family 
named O’Leary. 

The O’Learys owned a cow. The 
fire may have started in the O’Learys’ 
barn. When the flames of the burnt 
city cooled, the remains of a lantern 
were found near the site of the barn. 
But whether or not Daisy Cow start- 
ed the fire will never be known. 

Anyhow, Daisy plays an impor- 
tant part in the new movie, In Old 
Chicago. So do the O’Leary’s. 

Story of the film. Patrick O’Leary 
with his wife and three young sons 
are driving West in a covered wagon 
in 1854. He is headed for Chicago. The 
boys beg him to race with a steam loco- 
motive which is chugging down the 
tracks alongside the road. In the race 
the horses run away. Patrick is 
dragged out of the wagon and dies 
from injuries. The Widow O’Leary and 
the three boys bury him on the plains, 
and drive on to Chicago. 

Mrs. O’Leary opens a hand laundry 
in Chicago and manages to support her 
family. But they must live in a broken- 
down frame house in a poor district 
called “The Patch.” 

The boys grow up. Jack, the oldest, 
becomes a lawyer. Dion, the happy-go- 
lucky member of the family, decides 
to get-rich-quick, and becomes owner 
of a saloon. Bob, the youngest, helps 
his mother in the laundry business. 

Dion falls in love with Belle Faw- 
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A four-alarm fire in 1871 brought forth 
galloping engines like this to fight a fire 
started by (?) O'Leary's cow. 


clean up the town and get rid of all 
saloons, no matter who owns them. 
Belle tries to persuade Dion to give up 
the saloon business. Dion laughs at 
both of them. Then he tells Jack that 
the election was a frame-up. Zowie! 
The two brothers have a knock-down 
fight. 

Then comes the great fire. Mrs. 
O’Leary is in the barn milking Daisy 
when she hears of her sons’ fight. She 
rushes into the house, leaving the lan- 
tern at Daisy’s side. Daisy is in a fight- 
ing mood herself. She kicks over the 
lantern. And the barn bursts into 
flame. The wind carries the sparks to 
the O’Leary house and to other houses. 
Soon the whole Patch is ablaze. The 
flames spread like wildfire. 

People flee from the flames. They 
jam the streets, running wildly, not 
knowing where to go. The only safe 
place is Lake Michigan. So they plunge 
into the water. Some manage to get 


ee 


A street in Chicago, filled with panicky people, policemen trying to keep order, 
and firemen struggling to battle the blaze with insufficient streams of water. 


cett, a cabaret singer, but Mrs. O’Leary 
will not receive Belle in her home. She 
does not approve of cabarets or saloons, 
although she loves her son Dion so 
much that she forgives him. for “his 
wicked business.” 

The O’Learys are a strange lot. Jack 
and Dion are devoted brothers, but 
Jack is an honest lawyer and Dion 
plays politics with a crook, Gil War- 
ren. When Warren decides to run for 
mayor of Chicago, he bribes Dion to 
“swing the vote” of The Patch to War- 
ren. Instead, Dion takes the money 
and frames the election so that his own 
brother Jack will become mayor. Jack 
does not know of this crooked deal. 

Jack warns Dion that he is going to 


into boats. Others stand waistdeep in 
water, watching the city burn. 

From the tower of City Hall Mayor 
O’Leary and General Phil Sheridan 
(U. S. Army) watch the fire. General 
Sheridan suggests that they dynamite 
a section of the city to make a fire- 
break and stop the spreading of the 
flames. They plant the dynamite. Dion 
comes to warn Jack that Gil Warren 
is going to kill him. Jack will not lis- 
ten. He is wounded by Warren’s men 
and falls near the building filled with 
dynamite, and is killed. 

Dion escapes. He finds his mother 
and Belle together in a boat in the lake. 
All is forgiven and the remaining 
O’Learys are reunited. 
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Battle of Teruel 
Rages in Spain 

The greatest battle of the Spanish 
civil war is now raging about the city 
of Teruel. 

As you may see on the map, Teruel 
is midway between Madrid, Barcelona, 
and Valencia—the three most impor- 
tant Loyalist cities. For more than a 
year the Insurgents (the side, under 
General Franco, which is opposing the 
Government side, called the Loyalists) 
have held Teruel. The Insurgents have 
threatened to launch an attack from 
there and cut off Barcelona from 
Madrid and Valencia. 

Last month, General Franco was 
about to begin a long-planned attack 
on the Loyalists. Instead the Loyalists 

















Map of Spain showing strategic position of 
Teruel. Blacked-out area is Rebel territory. 


surprised him. In a swift, well-planned 
attack carried on in bitter cold and 
driving snow, the Loyalist army cap- 
tured the fortified town of Teruel. 

The Loyalists took possession of all 
but four buildings in the city. In those 
four buildings Insurgent soldiers and 
civilians barricaded themselves. 

The Insurgent army came to rescue 
them, but got no further than the gates 
of the city. Some excited Insurgent 
leaders sent out news of a complete 
victory and recapture of Teruel. Actu- 
ally they were driven back at the 
gates, and have been fighting to get in 
ever since. 

Last week nearly 6,200 of the Insur- 
gents who had been barricaded inside 
the city, surrendered to the Loyalists. 
They had been living without food or 
water for days, and finally decided to 
give up. Loyalists promised to feed 
and clothe them, and give them medi- 
cal care 

Mussolini sent 4,000 Italian soldiers 
from Morocco to help General Franco 
at Teruel, which may be the deciding 
battle of the war. Both sides are send- 
ing their strongest forces into the fight. 

Three newspapermen lost their lives 
during the Teruel battle. They were 
Bradish Johnson of the magazine News 
Week and Edward Neil of the Asso- 
ciated Press, both Americans; and 
Ernest Sheepshanks of Reuters news 
bureau, of Great Britain. All three were 
riding to the battlefront from Sara- 
gossa, Insurgent headquarters. 
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Congress Moving Slowly; 
Filibuster Delays Senate 


So far Congress hasn’t done much 
with the program President Roosevelt 
outlined in his annual message to both 
houses. (See page 12 of last week’s 
Junior Scholastic.) 


Here are some of the other things 
that have been done during the first 
week of the regular session: 


The Senate— 

1. Approved a bill increasing the 
mileage of the air mail system. 

2. Passed a resolution asking the 
State Department for information on 
American investments and armed 
forces in China and Japan. 


3. Passed a bill to restrict people 
from taking photographs or making 
maps of American military and naval 
defenses. 


4. Began another filibuster to pre- 
vent a vote on the anti-lynching bill. 
A filibuster for the same purpose was 
started during the special session of 
Congress. (See page 10 of Dec. 4th 
Junior Scholastic.) 


The Filibuster 


A group of Southern Senators are 
opposed to the anti-lynching bill be- 
cause they say that it threatens states’ 
rights. They are afraid the bill will 
pass if it comes to a vote. They are 
trying to delay it from coming to a 
vote until so much other important 
business piles up that the sponsors of 
the anti-lynching bill will agree to lay 
it aside. 

Visitors to the Senate found the fili- 
buster amusing. Chief filibusterer was 
Senator Reynolds of North Carolina. 
He didn’t discuss the anti - lynching 
bill at all, but went on a “’round the 
world oratorical tour.” He took his lis- 
teners on a special “tour” of Mexico, 
Peru, and the Dutch East Indies. He 
ended with a discussion of armaments, 
‘and urged our country to build more 
fighting airplanes. 

Few Senators stayed to listen to 
Reynolds’ long speech. They went to 
their offices or stayed in the Senate 
cloakroom. At times there were less 
than ten Senators on the floor of the 
Senate. The Senators have no desire to 
listen to the pointless speech of the 
Senator who happens to be filibuster- 
ing at the time. 

Occasionally, during a filibuster, 
there will be a demand for a roll call 
to see whether a quorum is on hand. 
A quorum is a majority of the Sen- 
ators. Since there are two Senators 
from each state, a quorum would be 
49 Senators. 

When the demand for a quorum is 
made, a round-up of the absent Sen- 
ators is made by summoning them 
from their offices and the Senate 
cloakroom. Then they return to the 
floor—most of them staying just long 


— to answer “here” to the roll 
call. 

This filibustering may seem to you 
like a waste of time. The Senate thinks 
it is necessary to allow filibustering. 
They could change the rule and pre- 
vent filibustering if they so desired. 

How can a filibuster end? 

The filibustering group can end it 
any time they wish by stopping their 
speeches. 

The Senator or Senators who are 
sponsoring the bill can decide to make 
a motion to withdraw the bill (“lay 
it on the table”). 

The sponsors of the bill can apply 
the “closure rule” by getting two- 
thirds of the Senators to sign a peti- 
tion demanding an end to the filibust- 
er. This rule is rarely put into use. 


The House— 


1. Discussed monopolies. 

2. Approved the Senate bill to re- 
strict people from taking photographs 
or making maps of American military 
and naval defenses. 

3. Defeated the Ludlow Bill for a 
referendum on war. (See page 12 of 
last week’s Junior Scholastic.) 


“License Plate Rebel” 
Won't Carry Advertising 


Strangest arrest of the week was 
that of Martin McBohin of White 
Plains, N. Y. McBohin was arrested 
by a traffic officer for pasting adhesive 
tape over part of his 1938 New York 
auto license plates. 

Every New York State auto license 
plate this year bears the line: “New 
York World’s Fair 1939.” (See cut 
below.) 





Stuck with Adhesive Tape 


McBohin says this is advertising 
(and who can deny it?), and he says 
there is no law or reason why he 
should be forced to carry free adver- 
tising on his automobile. 

The fact that the advertising may 
be for a worthy cause is beside the 
point, McBohin argues. 

He says that the Fair is a commer- 
cial enterprise, operated by a corpo- 
ration, and that any advertising they 
do should be paid for. 

He argues that if the State is allowed 
to force motorists to carry this adver- 
tising on their cars, they may be com- 
pelled in the future to carry adver- 
tisements for “some kind of non-skid 
tires, or mustard, or liver pills.” 

McBohin will fight the case in court. 

In the meantime, he still drives 
around with the “New York World’s 
Fair 1939” covered over. 
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“ Supreme Court Loses 


Justice Sutherland 


Associate Justice George Suther- 
land plans to retire from the Supreme 
Court.this month. 

In a letter he wrote to President 
Roosevelt last week, Justice Suther- 
land gave his reasons for retiring. He 
said that he is more than 75 years old, 
and has served on the Supreme Court 
for more than fifteen years. Supreme 
Court judges are appointed for life, 
but a law passed by Congress last year 
provides for their retirement after the 
age of 75, if they should like to retire. 

Justice Sutherland was born in 
Buckinghamshire, England. He was 
brought to the United States by his 
parents when he was only a year old. 
He lived in Utah for many years, and 
was a lawyer there after he graduated 
from the University of Michigan Law 
School. He was elected to Congress, 
and served in both the House and Sen- 
ate. Then, in 1922, President Harding 
appointed him to the Supreme Court. 
He is a tall, slender man, with a neatly 
trimmed, iron grey beard. 

Justice Sutherland is one of three 
Supreme Court Justices who usually 
ruled against President Roosevelt’s 
New Deal program. Whenever the 
Court had to decide whether a certain 
New Deal law was constitutionai 
Justices Sutherland, Butler, and Mc- 
Reynolds would almost always decide 
it unconstitutional. 

The President will now have to name 
a new Justice, to take Justice Suther- 
land’s place. Many people are trying 
to guess who the new justice will be. 
So far the President hasn’t given any 
hints. After he has named a new jus- 
tice, the Senate will have to approve 
the President’s choice. Senate members 
will try to make sure that there will 
be no serious objections to the new As- 
sociate Justice before they give their 
approval. The Senate doesn’t want 
people to raise a fuss, as they did about 
the appointment of Justice Hugo L. 
Black (See page 12 of October 2 issue 
of Junior Scholastic). 

Present members of the Supreme 
Court are Chief Justice Hughes, and 
Associate Justices McReynolds, Bran- 
deis, Butler, Cardozo, Stone, Roberts, 
and Black. 

Whoever is appointed to take Justice 
Sutherland’s place will probably be 
from the Southwest or Pacific coast. 
At present, these sections are not rep- 
resented on the Court. 


Ed Wynn in New Show 
Applies Laughing Gas 

Ed Wynn, “The Prince of Fools,” is 
back on Broadway. 

Ed Wynn used to be a musical com- 
edy star before he turned to radio 
broadcasting. Now he is back on the 
stage again as the star of a new show 
called Hooray for What! 

He is the same giggling, lisping mad- 
man on the stage that he was on the 
radio. 

He is really much funnier on the 
stage, because he can help his jokes 
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along with his inimitable pantomime 
and funny costumes (especially his 
comical hats). 

In Hooray for What! he is an inven- 
tor of gases. The plot tells of how a big 
munitions company hires him to invent 
a lethal (deadly) gas which will in- 
stantly destroy everything it touches. 
It is to be a “humanitarian” gas, hu- 
manitarian because there will be no 
wounded! 

Now, this thought by itself is cer- 
tainly not funny. But Ed Wynn gives 
it a ridiculous turn by making, not a 
poison gas, but a laughing gas. Ed 
Wynn applies a trick of humor called 
satire, which points out in this instance 
the absurdity of calling anything 
“humanitarian” that is a weapon of 
war. 

In one scene, in Wynn’s chemical 
laboratory things explode, expand, 
and do other unexplainable things, 
much to the confusion of the inventor. 


THE EAST SIZED UP 
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Italy Angers England 
By Radio Propaganda 


Great Britain is carrying on a radio 
“war” with Italy. She is using the 
radio to defend herself from Italian 
propaganda in North Africa and the 
Near East. 

For months Italian radio stations 
have been broadcasting propaganda 
in Arabic and other languages to the 
people of the Near East and Northern 
Africa. The Italian government has 
been trying to convince these people 
that Italy is their only friend. The 
Italian broadcasts say that England 
is weak and old-fashioned. 

England protested to Italy against 
these unfriendly radio talks, but Italy 
has not stopped them. England is 
anxious to keep the peoples of the 
Near East and Northern Africa as 
allies. They surround the Mediter- 
ranean sea, which is Britain’s main 
route to her colonies in India and Aus- 
tralia. England wants to guarantee the 
safety of that route by keeping friendly 
with the countries surrounding it. 

Now the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, controlled by the govern- 
ment, has begun a series of programs 
in Arabic, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
The British say that they will not 
broadcast propaganda, but simply 
straight news. 

In all this, we see how ill feeling 
between two countries can be aroused 
by means of radio. A radio “war” of 
propaganda might very well become 
a big factor in starting a real war. And 
a war between England and Italy 
would be a terrible thing, and would 
almost certainly draw other countries 
into it. 














HOW THE UNITED STATES 
COMPARES IN SIZE 











The above map will give you a good idea 
“4 of the size of the three great nations of 
q Asia, in relation to one another. The 
blacked-out areas represent Japan and 
the parts of the mainland seized by 
Japan, and under Japanese control. 
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- THE WORLD 
IN STAMPS 


By Ernest A. Kehr 


O THOSE of us. who are interested 
7 in oriental problems and particu- 
larly in the aggressive imperialism of 
that little giant, Japan, the postage 
stamps from this land tell a remark- 
able story. 

Fundamentally Japan is a country 
strongly influenced by its religion. Her 
postage stamps reflect that religious 
tendency from the very beginning, 
for on nearly every 
stamp since 1871 
(that’s when 
Japan first issued 
them) we see sym- 
bolical figures that 
pertain to Nip- 
ponese beliefs. 

Predominant of 
course is the 
chrysanthemum, 
the emblem of 
long life and hap- 
piness, while the 
branches of a Kiri 
tree have also been frequently used. 

The phoenix, a miraculous bird, an 
embodiment of the Sun God, fabled to 
live 500 years and then be re-born 
again for an additional five centuries, 
has been depicted on several issues. 

Japan’s famous sacred mountain, the 
volcano Fujiyama, is a familiar design 
to all collectors who have stamps 
from Japan. It is on at least a dozen 
different designs. 

But underneath all these seemingly 
peaceful topics we see the warlike 
spirit of this nation which is at the 
present threatening another world 
war. 

As early as 1921 Japanese battleships 
were pictured on postage stamps. Both 
the Katori and the Kashima may be 
seen on four special stamps released 
in honor of the Prince’s visit to Europe. 
In 1935 the battleship, Hivei, which is 
at the present time bombarding the 
coast of China, appeared on a postal 
adhesive. 

Her airmail stamps depict twin- 
motored planes such as are wrecking 
helpless Chinese towns right now. 

The true story of actual invasion and 
imperialism may be learned from a 
study of Japanese stamps prepared for 
use in regions where her armies drove 
Chinese from their homes. 

In 1900 when Japan looted Corea, the 
stamps of that country were no longer 
good. Japanese stamps with a special 
overprint were used instead. The same 
thing happened when Japan invaded 
the southern portion of Manchuria 
and set up a postal system around 
Shantung. 

More recently we notice the annex- 
ation of Manchukuo. At first Chinese 
stamps were replaced by new issues 
that depicted Chinese designs. In this 
manner Japan tried to convince the 
world who saw these stamps on letters, 
that Manchukuo was merely a new, 





Bombing Plane 
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The stamp on the left is a Japanese stamp over- 
printed for use in Corea in 1900. The overprint 
can be seen at the bottom. Right: Mt. Fujiyama. 


independent state. A year later, though, 
the Chinese flag and the other Chinese 
designs were definitely replaced by 
Japanese symbols such as the phoenix 
and even the mountain, Fujiyama. 

At the present moment Japan is re- 
placing Chinese stamps in the areas 
— Shanghai which she now con- 
trols. 





BENKEI 


(Continued from page 10) 


Benkei’s eyes glittered wickedly un- 
der shaggy brows. He glowered down 
upon them through his whiskers, then 
he slowly raised the boulder into the 
air on his two big hands and held it di- 
rectly above the temple. His arm 
muscles stood out like ropes. 

“Call the superior priest,” he roared. 

The frightened monks scurried in- 
doors and brought their agitated head 
priest who looked up and gasped with 
horror. 

“What does this mean?” 

“Ah, we foolishly promised him all 
the food he could eat for the future if 
he would move that boulder, not be- 
lieving that human arms could do such 
a thing.” 

“Then take it away. What do you 
want?” 

Benkei grinned. 


“I want you to keep your promise. 
Swear it by the Gods or I will drop 
this little piece of mountain on your 
temple.” 

“We promise, we promise,” called 
the frenzied monks. 

So Benkei poised the rock on his 
hands in the air, descended the moun- 
tain in that position, and cast his bur- 
den with a terrific, “Ya-a-a,” down the 
cliff below where it took big trees and 
a section of earth with it in its journey 
to the valley. 

So Benkei prospered, with all the 
food he could eat, and the priests suf- 
fered, since this boy had no mercy on 
them. He would sometimes be a little 
hungrier than u3ual and would eat all 
of the rice for the temple, or on other 
days he would choose a favorite dish 
and consume all of that, leaving only 
what he did not like for the brothers. 

For months this continued until the 
priests were thin as shadows and 
Benkei was growing in weight every 
day. Finally, the head priest, who 
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sometimes thought that it would have 
been better if the rock had fallen on 
them, sought out a most devout mer- 
chant, mayor of the largest town near 
by, and pled with him to rescue the 
temple. The wealthy merchant could 
not but agree, so he went to see Benkei, 
and when he took one look at the 
youth’s proportions and his muscles, 
he thought, “Why, what a worker he 
could be! 

Benkei did not want to leave the 
temple, but his mother and grand- 
father begged him to accept since some 
day he would receive the merchant's 
money and would then have to work 
no more. It sounded fine, so Benkei 
went to the merchant. 

He walked over the mountains until 
he reached the town and there asked 
his way to the merchant’s rice house. 
Now the merchant was having trouble 
that day, for his rice sacks were heavy 
and he had more than usual to load 
from his granary to oxcarts. More- 
over, his men were tired so they were 
not working fast and nothing he could 
do would persuade them to be quicker. 
The merchant knew that he would 
not get his rice started to Kyoto and 
would lose the sale of it. He was des- 
perate, so when Benkei loomed up in 
the doorway the merchant’s face 
wreathed itself in smiles and he put 
the boy to work then and there. 

“Well,” said Benkei to himself, “I 
get the dirty work.” Then he started 
throwing rice sacks into the carts. The 
sacks came so thick and fast that it 
was all the men could do to get the ox- 
carts in line quick enough to receive 
them, and in a half hour two days’ 
work was done. 

The workmen rejoiced, and Benkei 
was heaped with praise, which was, 
next to food, his favorite dish. 

Everything worked out well for a 
few weeks, then the youth grew tired 
of work, and as the novelty wore off 
he grew more and more restless for 
his wild wandering life among the 
mountains and his carefree existence. 

Now, as before, Benkei set himself 
to strategy. He threw sacks of rice so 
far that they landed in the fields be- 
yond the warehouse and then he said 
that he had no time to go for them. 
“Just a slip of the wrist,” said the 
giant. He knocked ornaments from 
stands in the house every time he 
moved his big body around, and he 
ate so much that the merchant was 
sorely put to it to get enough provi- 
sions. 


In the rest of the story, Benkei’s appetite is 
just as large, bat his great strength is turned to 
good purpose. 

Joshitsane, a very handsome young prince of 


‘the Minemoto clan, is plotting the downfall of 


the wicked Taira clan. Hearing of Benkei's 
strength, Joshit (Prince Bantam) gets the 
giant to help him. Benkei and Joshitsune, with a 
few followers, finally succeed in defeating the 
eruel Taira. All the people rejoice and Benkei 
and Joshitsune are the heroes of the hour. 

But Joshitsune’s fame as a general only makes 
his older brother jealous. The brother sends a 
large army against Joshitsune, who is foreed to 
flee. Of course Benkei and Joshitsune’s beautiful 
wife, Shizuka, go with him. 

The three friends have many narrow capes 
and exciting adventures. They are finally saved, 
but only because of Benkei’s cleverness and 
strength. 

You will enjoy reading Prince Bantam because 
it is a thrilling story. The many fine illustrations 
by Lynd Ward will please you alse. 
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With Japanese 
Friends 


Continued from page 7 


Hanako is very nervous because 
she has to pour the tea, but she tries 
to seem calm. She sits in front of the 
small charcoal burner used in all 
Japanese homes for cooking and 
heating. On this is a kettle of water. 
Beside her is a tea tray on a small 
table. A teacup, a bow! of powdered 
tea, another bowl, a small ladle, and 
a silk cloth are on the tray. 

Hanako uses the cloth to dust the 
things on the tray with a certain 
number of motions. She puts a bit 
of tea into the cup and mixes +this 
with some boiling water ladled from 
the kettle. The she bows low and 
places the cup in front of the teacher, 
Grandmother and Mother. 

The teacher takes the cup first as 
she is the guest. She picks it up on 
the palm of her hand, turns it slowly 
around, bows and drinks it in three 
swallows. With a small paper napkin 
she wipes the place on the cup her 
mouth has touched. Then she turns 
the cup again and places it back on 
the floor. Hanako takes it, rinses it 
over the empty bowl] with boiling 
water, and starts all over again. 
Grandmother has tea next, and then 
Mother. 

In a short time the visitor says she 
has to leave. There are more bows, 
and polite words, and she goes out. 


Taking A Bath 

In a few minutes Father and Taro 
come in from the city. Now it is time 
for the evening bath. Father takes 
the first bath. Then the boys go in. 
They ladle water from the big center 
tub (under which there is a fire) into 
their small wooden tubs. The water 
in the center tub is nearly boiling. 
They scrub and rinse themselves 
thoroughly. When they are perfectly 
clean, they take turns going into the 
big tub to soak. 

Then Grandmother, Mother, and 
Hanako have their baths. After they 
are all finished, the water in the big 
tub is still perfectly clean. It would 
be very bad manners to have the 
servant find the water the least bit 
dirty. She takes her bath last of all. 

After dressing, Mother gues into 
the kitchen to help prepare dinner. 
Soon the whole family is seated about 
the table in the dining room. All 
wear kimonos. First they have clear 
soup with bits of vegetables in it. 
Then they have suki-yaki. This is 
made by cooking together onions, 
cabbage leaves, bean curd, mush- 
rooms, and meat. It is flavored with 
Sugar and salty soy -bean sauce. 
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LESSONS IN DIVING: NO. 2 


Here is the second in the series of ten formal dives which will be shown 
in Junior Scholastic in comiz« issues. No. 1 (The Front or “Swan” Dive) 
appeared in th; Dee. 18th issue. Clip out and paste them in your sports scrap- 
book. Next issae: Continuation of basketball coaching series—No. 2, Shots. 
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No. 2 
BACK DIVE 


The Back Dive is a 
standing dive. It is the 
easiest of the many types 
of backward dives. In all } 
backward dives, the cor- 
rect starting position is 
with the arms held 
straight out in front, and 
the feet placed so that 
the heels are extending 
out over the board. Bal- * 
ance is maintained on 
the balls of the feet, with 
the extended arms help- 
ing maintain the balance. 
After the take-off the 
body should be slightly 
arched, as shown, with 
head well back. The 
arms may be extended 
above the head affer the 
take-off, and kept there 
during the passage 
through the air and en- 
try into the water. Or 
they may be held at right 
angles to the body as in 
this illustration. In the 
latter case, the arms are kept straight and 
at right angles (with the palms turned up 
and fingers kept together) until the body 
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Mother brings it in a steaming dish, 
and sets it on the table. 

Then in turn, each person takes 
some suki-yaki from the central dish 
and puts it in his bowl. With this they 
have rice and pickled turnips, and 
tea. 

After supper the servant closes the 
outside shutters of the house. 

Father sits at a low desk writing a 
letter. The rest of the family sit on 
cushions around the charcoal stove. 
Mother is sewing together kimonos. 
Taro, Jiro, and Hanako are studying 
their lessons for the next day. 

Jiro and Hanako finish first, and 
ask Grandmother to tell them a 
story. She tells them the story you 
will find on page 9. 

When the story ends it is bedtime. 
Jiro and Hanako bow to Grand- 
mother, Mother, and Father, and say 
goodnight. They go upstairs, undress, 
unroll their beds, and go to sleep. 

Taro, too, bows to his Father, and 
stays a little longer to talk with him. 
Soon he joins Jiro and Hanako. 

Another day is over for our three 
Japanese friends. 





Have you enjoyed the article “A Day With Japa- 
nese Friends,” and last week's “A Day With Chi- 
nese Friends?” If se, you would enjey the book 
Spending the Day in China, Japan and the Philip- 
ines by Sally Lucas Jean and Grace T. Halleck. 
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Copyright, Frederick A. spougberg 
is half way down. Then the arms are 
brought above the head and the entry is 
made as shown in the illustration. 








SEE WHO’S ON TOP 
OF THE WORLD! 





A Citizen in the Making 


A Junior Scholastic Young 
Man & Young Woman 


They keep in touch with national 
and world news; they enjoy the ex- 
cellent photographs; the weekly 
short story; the poetry; the sports 
and hobby news; the movie reviews, 
the fascinating puzzles and contests. 


SIGN UP NOW 
Consult your teacher. She places 
your classroom order with Junior 
Scholastic Circulation Dept., 401 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 
The Weekly Puzzle Page 


Edited by EUGENE SHEFFER 





JAPANESE CRISS-CROSS 


In the criss-cross diagram below, you must fill in the blanks with the names 
of 19 of the chief cities of Japan. All of the cities used are given in the list below 
the diagram, but to make it a little easier we start you off with YOKOHAMA 
and TOKYO written in their proper places. We also give you FUJIYAMA, 
Japan’s most famous volcano. This is the only word used which is not a city, 


Here is the list of names of Japanese 
cities to be placed in their proper 





WORD SQUARE 


Fill in the frame of squares below 
with the five words called for by the 
definitions. if you find the correct 
words, you will have a word square 
containing five words which read the 
Same across and down. 
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DEFINITIONS 
1. The theme of this issue of Junior 
Scholastic 
2. Living 
3. Heaps 
4. Avoid 


YIAIMIA squares— 

°o 
AKITA NAGOYA 

: FUJIYAMA meanee 

o (Already placed) . 

H GIFU OFA 

A KOBE OSAKA 

“- KOFU OTARU 

A KURE TOKYO 
KYOTO (Already placed} 
MAEBASHI TSU 
MATSUE YOKOHAMA 
MOJI (Already placed) 
NAGASAKI YOKOSUKA 








HIDDEN MESSAGE 


Cross out one of two letters in each group and write the remaining letter on 
the line above. The correct letters in each group will spell a word and the words 
will make up a phrase by which the country of Japan is often designated, 


IT HE WE PL HA NO RD 10 FT TO AH EM 


OR IS SO OI IN GO US UP AN 


OHAYO! HONORABLE SIMILE MAKERS 


Judging from the number of entries received to date, the Simile Contest is proving very popular 
with our readers. Some clever similes have been noticed among the early ones received. 

The puzzle editer of Junior Scholastic has an apology te make te the Simile Makers. In the announce 
ment of the contest (on this page in the Jan. 8 issue), no address was given. As a result, the similes were 
sent to our Cireulation Department in Pittsburgh. This was all well enough, because the Circulation 
Department forwarded every postcard and letter to the Puzzle Editor in the New York editerial office 
ef Junior Scholastic. 

The contest does not clese until midnight of February 1. Send your entries to the Puzzle Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 250 East 43rd street, New York, N. Y. 

OHAYO! De you know what “Ohayo” is’ If you read “A Day With Japanese Friends” in this 
issue, you will fied eat. 


















No Issue of Junior Scholastic Next W eek 


Because of the change in semesters, Junior Scholastic will not bé issued next 
week. The next issue you will receive will be dated Feb. 5, and you may expect 
to receive it between Jan. 31 and Feb. 2. Though there is a break in the weekly 
publication of Junior Scholastic on certain special occasions, this does not 
reduce the number of copies you receive during a semester. The dates of issue 
are so planned that you receive your full quota of 16 issues each semester. 
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5. What birds build 





LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 
LETTER OUT lines up this way— 


LECTERN 
PANTHER 
MISSILE 
PARADISE 
TRANSIT 
ENIGMA 
KINDLE 
CARAFE 
DISPERSE 
PERCALE 
SHAMBLE 
STRANGE 
MONKEY 


ArmmMaePRAQAZPKBOA 


The jump from WORLD to PEACE 


is made as follows— 


WorR L 
PR OW 
POW E 
OP ER 
GC. Ao” 
P E A C 
ACROSTIC comes out— 
P AWN é E 
| em Ti a ae 
I ROWE 
Pe Ee Bi 
ee se fe 
) ee ay a eae 
GANGE 


The word reading down in Column 
A of the ACROSTIC is PEIPING; in 
Column B it is NANKING. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


RELENT 
PARENT 
SMILE 
PRAISED. 
STRAIT 
MAINE 
LINED 
FARCE 
DEPRESS 
REPEAL 
BLAMES 
GRANTS 
MONEY 
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